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year-old redwoods must be cut down for timber. He called
in San Francisco architects and spent many happy hours
mulling over blueprints, arranging the rooms, designing the
exterior to fit indigenously into the hills. In Santa Rosa he
found an Italian master stonemason by the name of Forni,
whom he ordered to build a house that would stand through
the centuries. Every inch of rock had to be washed with
water and scrubbed with a steel-wire brush; more cement
had to be used, and less lime, so that the walls would stand
forever; one workman had to spend all his time keeping the
walls wet so the cement wouldn't harden too fast and turn to
powder; there had to be two floors between each stage, and
sometimes three; the inside walls had to be of solid timber,
the outside logs bolted into the inside studs for double
security; copper had to be used for the roof gullies and copper
for all lead-in pipes.

As a rampant individualist he was going to build himself
the greatest castle in the United States. As a socialist he was
going to give working-men good jobs, and devote more
than half of the twenty-three rooms to guests. In order to
expedite construction he had Forni put thirty men to work.

In the spring of 1910 he made one of his wisest moves:
he invited Eliza London Shepard to live with him per-
manently and take care of his ranches. Mrs. Shepard was
now forty-three years old, separated from her seventy-one-
year-old husband; she had suffered hardship and spiritual
adversity since leaving John London's ranch in Livermore,
and had developed into a sympathetic woman. She was still
plain of face and manner, honest, capable, hard-headed,
having trained herself to become a lawyer so that she might
help her husband in his patent office. Without froth, frill,
or pretence, she was loved by every one who came in contact
with her. She had been faithful to Jack through the years,
loving him as devotedly as she did her own son, Irving.

Jack's first move, now that he had Eliza to manage for
him, was to complicate her task by buying the Kohler vine-
yards about which Ninetta Eames had so often written him
when he was away on the Snark, eight hundred acres of land